JOHN KNOX

by CHARLES L. WARR

IT was at Easter, 1547, almost a year after the murder of
Cardinal  Beaton,  that John Knox  emerged  from  a
previous obscurity.   Suddenly he strode, a portentous and
volcanic figure, into the arena of Scotland's tempestuous
affairs.
Of his earlier life we are largely ignorant, and he has left
little of autobiographical interest to enlighten us. There is
no certainty as to the year of his birth. It may have been, as
was long accepted, in 1505, or it may not have occurred until
some eight years later. His birthplace was either the ancient
town of Haddington, whose influential abbey constituted
one of the strongholds of Catholicism, or somewhere in the
adjacent neighbourhood of Gifford. He came of modest
fanning stock, and, according to his own account, his grand-
father, father, and many of his relations served under the
forbears of the Earl of Bothwell, husband of Mary, Queen of
Scots. His mother, whose maiden name was Sinclair, seems
to have died in his infancy, and his father, William Knox,
took to himself a second wife. The boy was in all likelihood
schooled by the priests and monks of Haddington, and
probably at its highly reputed Grammar School, After-
wards he proceeded to the University, where he came under
the influence of the redoubtable John Major. Whether it
was at the University of Glasgow or at that of St. Andrews
that Knox sat at the feet of this fearless and trenchant
theologian is uncertain, but the probabilities are strong that
it was at the latter.
Whatever else the teachings of John Major may have
effected, they must certainly have caused Ms students to
prick up their ears. For he tiraded endlessly against the